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BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARK WARREN,” “ DEEPDALE VICARAGE,” “A [RAVE LIFE,” ETC. ETC. 
ix ghecs 
CuapreR XIX.—Sipney PErers. 
NE afternoon, precisely as the great clock in| as the old butler said, “with all the assurance in 
the hall at the Tower struck two, there | the world.” 
rattled up the avenue a cab from the head inn at| A gentleman sprang lightly out of the cab, and 
East Bramley, which cab drew up at the front door, | rang a loud peal and gave a thundering knock; both 
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which announcements were wholly unnecessary, as 
the old butler was already in the act of opening the 
door to satisfy his curiosity. 

«Bless my heart, Mr. Sidney! and is it you, sir?” 

“Yes, Stephen; myself—alone and entirely!” 
replied the new comer, as he turned from giving 
orders to the cabman about his portmanteau; “and 
how is my mother?” 

“Her ladyship is looking wonderful, sir. 
Frederic is not at home, sir; he went out.” 

“No sort of consequence,” replied Sidney Peters, 
carelessly, as he stepped into the hall with the air of 
a man who might call the place his own if he chose. 
« Just lend a hand to the portmanteau, will you? It’s 
rather heavy.” 

And with this parting exhortation, he ran lightly 
up the stairs, and was gone. 

He was light and agile as ahart oraroe. His figure 
was slender and tall, but it was faultless as far as 
outline went. This was something; but his chief 
beauty was his face. 

“As handsome as Sidney Peters,” was a proverb 
among his acquaintance. His features would have 
been almost too regular but for the marvellous play 
of the mouth and the flashing light of the hazel eyes. 
As it is, artists had painted that face, and painted 
it again and again; and women had loved to look 
upon it; and those who had once seen it wished to 
see it again. 

Nature had done all she could for Sidney Peters. 
He was about the fairest type of humanity—that is 
as far as outward appearance went. 

Was he accomplished ? 

Oh yes! wonderfully so. He might have made his 
fortune over and over by his voice and his music. 
He could play on all kinds of instruments. His 
handling of the harp and the guitar was perfect. 
He was an artist, and a poet too, when he chose. 
And he had a vast amount of learning, picked up 
on different occasions and witheut much trouble. 

Trouble—or, rather, painstaking, to speak more 
correctly—he avoided. 

He sprang lightly up-stairs, humming some song 
as he went. His voice was melodious enough to 
attract a listener in the beginning. A door on the 
corridor opened, and out came a modest little person, 
who first looked timidly round, and then said, in 

-a gush of delight, and clasping her hands together, 
* Sidney !” 

He stopped. He was close to her, and she was 
looking up into his face with such joy and such love, 
that you could see at once how it was. 

“Hush, Amy, you must not speak so loud.” 

*Tforgot. Iwas so glad. I forgot everything in 
the delight of seeing you.” 

“You are a dear little affectionate darling. Can I 
come in?” 

“Oh yes, I am quite alone.” And she opened the 
door wide to let him in. 


Sir 


| had a tinge of red in it. 





It was a small, plainly-furnished room, and she had 
been sewing at the table. Her finger showed that 
this was no uncommon employment. 

She was very pretty. You could perceive it when 
you looked at her again. She was fair, with a 
quantity of hair, which ill-natured people would say 
Sidney, being an artist, 
called it golden. She was a gentlewoman, you could 
also perceive that in a moment. But not quite on 
an equality with Sidney either. You might guess 
that she was in a subordinate position in the house. 
hold, and so she was, Amy Howard was the humble 
and much-enduring companion of Lady Peters. From 
all which you may judge how highly imprudent this 
interview was. 

*T have not seen you for such a long, long time,” 
said Amy, as her lover closed the door and took a 
chair close by her, “and you never answered my 
letter, you dear, cruel Sidney.” 

“No, because it was naughty of you to write when 
I told you not.” 

“T could not help it. I thought you had forgotten 
me.” And the girl’s voice trembled. 

“Nonsense, I think of you every moment. How 
is it you let this little finger of yours get so rough ?” 

“Because I sew so much, I was sewing till one 
o’clock this morning.” 

“ For my mother ?” 

mb ha 

“ What a shame! However, that will all be at an 
end by-and-by.” 

Her face flushed with a kind of rapture. Sidney 
Peters was to her a being raised almost above the sons 
of earth. 

How beautiful he was! How loving! How true! 
She would sooner have doubted the sun in heavea 
than doubted him. 

But she had not seen him a long, long time, and 
the lines had not fallen to her in pleasant places, 
but rather the reverse. Her heart was hungry and 
restless. It wanted to be satisfied, to be laid to rest 
by the words of love—honied words which he had 
dropped in her ear from time to time as opportunity 
offered. She wanted him to drop them in again. 

* Sidney,” and her head—a poor tired head it was— 
was laid on his shoulder. “ Sidney, you love me still, 
do you not ?” 

“Why do you ask, Amy? Of course I do.” 

A calm coo! observer might have seen how the 
girl had cast her all on this one die; that the love 
of this man would be life or death. But was it so 
with him? Ohno! there was an unpleasant idea now 
and then forcing itself into his mind—entangle- 
ment. 

Still his love had not waxed cold, though it might 
have passed its heyday. It was sufficiently powerful 
to suggest all those honied speeches and soothing 
promises in which he was an adept. 

He had said once, and that was some time age— 
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said in plain, honest English, “ Amy, will you be my 
wife?” And he had not gainsayed it at present. 

How the girl had lived on those few words! They 
had been her solace week after week, month after 
month. They presented to her a future so brilliant 
and alluring that she could scarce believe in it. 
They smoothed her path and lightened her sorrows, 
They were shut up in her own heart. She never 
might breathe them to any living soul, He had 
forbidden her strictly and under heavy penalties, 

“We must wait,’ Amy, he had said, “ wait.” 

She was tired of waiting. She had home sor- 
rows that pressed upon her; she had a sick mother 
who could not long continue. In her visits home 
she had dared to comfort her by hinting of an 
engagement very advantageous and very blissful, 
She would not say more, and the poor dying woman 
hugged the consolation to her heart, and pillowed 
her aching head upon it. 

Amy would not then be left desolate, and a long 
repeated prayer would be answered. 

But who was this unknown person on whom so 
much depended ? 

Amy would not utter a word on the subject. She 
was by nature reticent; she had never told any of 
her daily griefs and trials; she had a certain pride 
about her, and a generous desire to spare her 
mother the recital Her mother had had woes 
enough. 

But now—now that the end was rapidly ap- 
proaching—might she not tell? Might not this 
ban of secresy be broken? Might not her mother 
be told that she was the affianced bride of Sidney 
Peters? Yea, might not the whole world know it? 

Her father had been a clergyman in a quiet rural 
parish far away; he was well born and well con- 
nected, but he was not a Morton ora Peters. He 
had left his widow in deep poverty, and she was de- 
pendent, to some extent, on a benevolent fund, pro- 
vided to meet such cases, and Amy’s earnings went 
to eke out extra comforts. And Amy was his mother’s 
companion. 

But love is a sophist, and love knows how to 
put a plausible face upon it. 

Sidney had overruled all these objections—nay, 
routed them to the winds. 

A clergyman, he once told her, stood, by virtue of 
his sacred office, as high as any worldly rank; and, 
after all, the elder Peters had been only a knight. 

During the intervals of absence, when her lover 
was gone, and she heard no word or message from 
him, Amy fed on these things. The words he had 
uttered were like seed cast in the ground, they sprang 
up and bore a plentiful harvest. 

She had prepared a number of sophisms herself. 
She wanted to put the matter plausibly before him, 
and to coax him iato acquiescence. Sitting by him, 
sunning herself, as it were, in the full glory and 
beauty of his presence, she began to whisper of the 





matter nearest to her heart; how her mother was 
fast sinking; how she would then be an orphan, and 
how: Oh, would he let her tell! Would he let 
her say, “ Sidney Peters is my lover—the man who will 
be my husband.” 

He gave a little start; his arm was round her, 
and she felt it visibly and palpably tremble. She 
was herself trembling ; her heart beat violently, and 
her face was white as marble. 

“Would he ?—would he?” 

He was a few minutes before he replied; then he 
kissed her, sealing as it were her lips. 

“No more of that, my darling. You ask an impos- 
sibility. I told you we must be patient, and wait. 
Are you getting weary of me, Amy?” 

“How can you ask?” she made a passionate 
gesture, and clung closer to him. “ But secresy is 
hateful to me, Sidney; it places me in a false po- 
sition. Iam full of terrorsandalarms. I want you 
to acknowledge me,” and she laughed a little pitiful 
laugh that was distressing to hear. 

‘“‘My darling, I must go!” andhe started up. “I 
hear them calling me; I would not be found here for 
the world.” 

She withdrew from him silently, and stood with 
downcast eyes. He caught her in his arms. 

“‘ My own sweet one, have alittle more patience with 
me. Soon, very soon, all will be clear as day. If 
we disclose the matter now all will be ruined and lost. 
Cannot you trust me ? ” 

“Oh yes, yes! Then you do love me, Sidney? 
You are not tired of me?” and she spoke eagerly 
and vehemently. 

He kissed her again and again; he thought of 
nothing that moment but his deep affection for 
her. Then, as footsteps were unmistakably ap- 
proaching, he darted through a side door and was 
gone. 

These little episodes in his life were of necessity 
short and hurried, and as it were midway between 
Seylla and Charybdis. 








CHAPTER XX. 

SIDNEY PETERS MAKES A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 
Srpney had soon cleared that part of the house, and 
was safe shut up in his bed-room. 

The interview had roused him considerably. He 
was more in love with Amy just then than ever. He 
had a great mind to go straight to his mother and 
impart to her that piece of intelligence. 

Why should he not? He was his own master. He 
had attained his majority, and there was no one who 
had power to prevent him from marrying whom he 
chose—that is, who had legal power. 

But with all that he dare'not. There was but 
one human being who held him in any kind of check, 
and that was his mother. And the kind of storm 
which would be raised about his ears appalled him 
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even to think of. Besides, he could not marry 
on nothing. 

He had literally nothing. The elder Peters had 
plenty of debts; but nothing else seemed to have 
increased under his rule and governance. 

Sidney had splendid abilities, and might make his 
fortune if he chose to work for it. Hitherto he had 
not chosen. 

“But I will work,” thought he, as he made his 
toilette in haste. ‘Iwill go in for something, either 
under Government, or in the world of letters, or per- 
haps even the law. I will get rich before the year 
is out, and marry Amy, see if I don’t !” 

This resolve pacified a rare and momentary twinge 
of couscience. He hurried through his toilette, 
dreading lest his mother should comment on his 
non-appearance. 

She did comment. 
to him. 

‘‘ Where have you been, Sidney ?” 

She was in her own private apartment, and she 
had known’ of his coming some little time, for lunch 
was set out for him. 

“That is right, mother, I am very hungry.” 

Before he had said this, he had gone up to her and 
kissed her. 

“Are you not surprised, mother? Don’t I seem 
as if I had dropped from the clouds?” continued he, 
in a rattling tone, and anxious to divert her atten- 
tion. 

“No, I am not surprised at anything, except 
your appetite, my dear,’ she replied, as Sidney 
made a furious onslaught on the provisions before 
him. 

“T am very hungry,” he repeated; “and what a 
journey it is down here! Mother, how can you exist 
in such a place—a lady of your brilliancy and ac- 
complishments? The fact is really astounding.” 

“You must reconcile your mind to it, my dear,” 
replied she. ‘ Poor. Frederic would be very unwilling 
to let me go.” 

« Ah, how is poor Frederic ?’ 

Mother and son were accustomed to give him this 
title. 

“ He is just as usual,” she replied, as though she 
might be speaking of an invalid or an imbecile. 

“ Anything going on, mother? Any neighbours? 
Bless me, I should fear not.” 

“There are a few neighbours,” she said, slowly ; 
“just afew. There are the Eastons.” 

“Who are they ?” 

* You will soon be able to answer that question 
for yourself. Iam going to drive over after lunch.” 

“Am I to have the honour of driving you?” 

“Tf you please, Poor dear Frederic has been really 
very good. He has placed a garden-chaise at my 
disposal. It just holds two persons.” 

“Where do the Eastons live ?” 

“At Bramley Hall, some distance from here—a 


It was the first thing she said 





long drive, in fact; but the ponies go well. 
Easton has a pair very much like them.” 

“Ts she daughter, or sister, or aunt, or what ?” 

“She is Mr. Easton’s daughter.” 

Wonk 

This was all the comment Sidney Peters chose to 
make. He did not ask any more questions. 

“He is a millionaire,” said his mother, a few 
minutes after. 

« A what ? 
observatiox.” 

“Mr. Easton is a millionaire.” 

“Dear me! I wish he had been an artist.” 

“That is just like you, Sidney!” exclaimed his 
mother, in displeasure. “ Do you think I should——” 

She stopped, coloured a little behind her rouge, 
and looked at her watch. 

“TIT am sorry to hurry you, my dear, but I must 
start directly. Indeed, I hear the ponies.”’ 

“Go through the mysteries of the toilette, mother 
dear, and you will find me ready,” said Sidney, 
laughing. “I must positively have one more taste 
of poor Frederie’s home-brewed.” 

She swept from the room; she had a sweeping 
movement intended to be very dignified. When she 
returned, Sidney looked at her and the infinitesimal 
head-gear which stood in the place of a bonnet. 

“On my word, Lady Peters, if I call you mother, 
people will think we are masquerading.” 

She laughed. Compliment was never displeasing 
to her, especially on this ground. 

“Tell Miss Roberts,” said she to her maid, who 
was in attendance, “to make haste and finish the set 
of handkerchiefs I gave her. I shall want her on 
my return.” 

This command was spoken in the cold hard tone 
her ladyship was wont to use to her suborelinates, 
It grated on Sidney’s ear. 

Poor Amy! He knew her prison-window well. 
He could fancy, as he glanced up, that he saw a 
pale face looking anxiously and tearfully out. It 
disappeared in a moment, long before Lady Peters 
had time to notice it. 

Indeed, she was too much occupied with her varied 
and costly wrappings to take much notice of any- 
thing. 

On the road to Bramley Hall Sidney spoke very 
little. 

There were a few attempts at conversation; but 
none of them were sustained with any spirit. His 
heart was not there, it was with Amy—sweet, 
patient Amy! Her life of toil and weariness should 
come to an end soon. He was resolved on that. 
He would trifle and delay no longer. He would 
boldly plunge into the arena, and fight and win his 
game of life. 

It was a long road, and dreary somewhat, the way 
to Bramley, but the ponies did it gallantly; then 
they stopped at the porter’s lodge. 
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“Dear me!” said Lady Peters, suddenly, “there 
is Miss Easton.” 

“That handsome dark-eyed girl coming down the 
carriage-drive—is that Miss Easton ?” 

“Yes, if you call her handsome,” said her ladyship, 
who rarely allowed good looks in any one of her own 
sex. 
« And that very lovely child; I must have that in 
a picture,” said Sidney, with enthusiasm. 

“That child is her niece. You had better give me 
the reins, and get out and make yourself agreeable.” 

Sidney alighted, and advanced to meet Adela. No- 
thing could exceed the grace and courtesy with which 
he introduced himself to her. 

“Before we go a step further, Miss Easton, I am 
going to prefer a request. Shall you think I presume 
on so short an acquaintance ?” 

Looking into those wonderful eyes, and at that face 
of rare and surpassing beauty, Adela, with all her 
coldness and self-possession, was fascinated. She had 
never seen such a face before—never heard such a 
voice—never been brought in contact with such an 
individual as Sidney Peters. 

“What was the request ?” she asked, and there 
came a warm beautiful flush on her cheek. 

Adela thawed perceptibly and immediately. When 
he told her that he wanted to make a picture of the 
child, she was delighted. 

In the hall they met Mr. Easton, who passed them 
by somewhat hurriedly to attend to Lady Peters. 

When he came back, still doing the attentive 
to her ladyship, it was in time to hear Sidney say, as 
he stood on the threshold of the little cloak room, 
and looked direct at the picture of Margaret— 

“What a lovely woman! She must be the mother 
of the child.” 

Mr. Easton frowned a little. Adela turned pale; 
she was remembering her interview with Margaret. 

“You are happy to have two such daughters,” said 
Sidney, turning to the master of the house with 
one of his sunniest smiles, and then glancing at 
Adela with another. 

The beautiful flush came again on Adela’s cheek. 
Her father thought he had sever seen her look so 
handsome. 

Certainly she had never been so animated. What 
powers of conversation she had, as drawn out by 
Sidney!; What a wide range they took, as they 
rattled on, these two who had never met before! 
What a change had come over the eold, proud, self- 
possessed Adela! How her dark eyes kindled, and her 
cheek glowed! He did not wonder at it. He had 
never had any visitor half so bewitching as Sidney. 
Even he unbent, stern as he was, and yielded to the 
fascination ef the man. 

As for Lady Peters, she was bent on doing the 
agreeable, 

How charming this dear old Hall was to be sure ! 
What a delightful room! The look-out was perfec- 








tion! For her part, she doted on the neighbourhood 
of East Bramley. It was exactly to her taste. 

They had most of the conversation to themselves. 
Adela having done her duty as a hostess, had got 
free, and was with Sidney. She wanted to show him 
the pictures on the walls—the folio of drawings on 
the table. He had told her he was an artist. And 
together they went round the room—it was a very 
large one—and had a blissful kind of converse about 
many things in the great bay windows. 

Those cold proud hearts are not, after all, so un- 
assailable; and Adela’s heart was unguarded. Up 
on that rock she had placed no sentinels. The posi- 
tion, she thought, was inaccessible; and here was 
the blind boy laughing in her very face. 

It was the most utter break off to her ordinary life, 
and habits, and feelings. She longed to keep Sidney 
as one longs to keep some rare bird which comes 
to us from tropical climes, flaunting its brilliant 
plumage, and making its fellows look tame and dull. 
She was secretly in raptures when she heard her father 
press the visitors to stay for dinner. 

“This is just how we do in this part of the 
country,” he said; “and you have had a long drive. 
Do stay.” 

And Lady Peters smiled and nodded, and let her- 
self be persuaded; and made quite an appearance 
soon after in a shining silk, lustrous and beautiful, 
and her hair done in the most extreme fashion, and 
more of it than ever, and in white gloves and satin 
slippers, and all the paraphernalia complete. And 
dinner was announced—the plain, family dinner, as 
Mr. Easton called it—and Sidney led Adela down, 
following Mr. Easton and her ladyship. 

I had forgotten to tell you about Adela. She had 
put on her gayest attire, and hurried to her room on 
purpose. She scarce knew why she did it; but it 
seemed as if some festal day had come, and she must 
give in to the spirit of it. She was supremely happy. 
It was an intoxicating kindof happiness, that had 
something about it of an evanescent nature, like 
the too brilliant sunshine of some early morning— 
too bright to last. But for the time she yielded to 
it. She let him drop his delicate flatteries and his 
honied words. He did it with no ill intent; it was 
his nature. He would find out by intuition the key- 
note, and never failed to strike it. He rarely said a 
word calculated to ruffle the surface of the mind with 
which his own was in contact. He swam always with 
the tide, never against it. 

Adela found all go well with her. That her tastes 
were his tastes, her likings his likings, her pursuits 
his pursuits. It had been so with many others, but she 
knew it not. She thought it was mutual sympathy. 

“A tolerable evening, considering the kind of 
folks they are,” yawned Lady Peters, as she leaned 
back in her carriage on the way home. “I wonder 
what poor dear Frederic will say to us.” 

(To be continued.) 
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A WORD UPON GOING OUT OF OURSELVES. 


BY THE REV. W. M. STATHAM. 


IVING in yourself alone is as miserable 

a thing as living ¢o yourself alone. 

We all need something higher than 

ourselves to lean upon, to trust in, to 

Y love; and this is very beautifully 

expressed by the Psalmist when he says, “ Lead 

me to the Rock that is higher than I.” Yes, 

higher, not only than the “I,” as it concerns 

myself, but as it is representative of humanity 
everywhere. 

Man is a dependent being; he cannot stand 
alone. The vine is not more scattered and spoiled 
without support; the clematis is not more help- 
less without a staff to lean its weight upon. 

Man was made to lean upon God. Everything 
within him needs God for its life and bleszedness. 
His conscience needs God’s light, his judgment 
needs God’s guidance, his affection needs God’s love. 
Without God, man is weak and miserable; he may 
throw out feelers for other supports, but the 
cement of every earthly wall gives way, and 
nothing but the strong granite of the Rock of 
Ages can bear his weight. “Give me God!” is the 
ery of the soul of man. “Oh, that I knew where I 
might find him!” The peculiarity of the Hebrew 
civilisation, was this constant recognition of God: 
their constitution was a Theocracy. Their family 
education, their jurisprudence, their whole national 
history, manifested a divine dependence pervading 
their life. Everything in their history said, “Man 
must go out of himself,” and the sacrifices pointed 
the way to that Saviour by whom we may all 
come unto the Father, led to the Great Rock by 
the Spirit, the Comforter. 

The mistake of humanity is to seek happiness 
and strength in self. ‘Go out of self, indeed! Not 
I,” says the weak, erring, selfish heart; “not if I 
know it.” And then comes that desperate endea- 
vour to be happy without God. Impiety takes the 
form of selfishness; for, be it remembered, that if 
the glutton feeds the animal selfishness, planning 
while he is eating to-day for the luscious dishes of 
‘ the morrow; if the money-lover feeds the accu- 
mulating selfishness which delights “ to count the 
stores ;” so the man who tries to do without a 
Redeemer-God, feeds the pride of his own heart 
with a moral self-satisfaction concerning what he 
has been, and what he has done. But the sincerely 
earnest and devout find, at some period or other, 
that self-dependence breaks down, and, “Lead me 
to a Being higher than myself,” becomes the deep 
utterance of the soul. 

But this, rightly interpreted, is the language also 
of man’s common life. What a life this is! What 





innumerable wants it contains! What mysteries 
lie within and around us! Divinely gracious are 
the arrangements for its satisfaction. There is 
human love—the child-heart reposing on the’ 
parental rock—and, verily, for the time being 
sure and strong place of repose it is, made beauti- 
ful, too, by the clinging of the child-love. Then 
comes the love of youth and espousals. Bride 
and bridegroom travel together in life’s short 
pilgrimage, in faith and truth; it seems to satisfy 
the heart, and it 7s the nearest thing on earth to 
heaven. It has been chosen by inspiration as the 
divine picture of Christ’s love to his Church. But 
this, and all kinds and degrees of human love, fail 
to satisfy the soul; they soon have branches grow- 
ing over the wall lopping down on the other side, 
There is a great void still. What are we to do? 
Man is the staff on which woman leans. Woman 
is the more perfect complement of man’s nature, 
in the truest sense his better half; but both of 
them are human, both are finite. You can see the 
top of the rock, and in time look over and beyond 
it; even in the noblest experiences of human life 
there comes the cry, “ Lead me to the Rock that 
is higher than I,’”—higher than man’s poor nature 
can ever be. Then, too, there is human judgment. 
We take counsel of each other, and that is well. 
Age is more experienced than youth; education is 
a better guide than ignorance; the lawyer can 
counsel his client, the physician can counsel his 
patient, the tutor can counsel his scholar, the 
father can counsel his child. But man only sees a 
little way—a very, very little way. There are 
paths to be trodden, temptations to be avoided, 
duties to be undertaken—concerning which the 
human oracles are silent. It is wisest on many 
occasions for humanity to be dumb. But God has 
a secret pavilion into which the righteous enter, 
within the closed doars of their Father’s chamber 
they can talk with him. One whose hands were 
pierced, and who was wounded and bruised for 
them, leads them to the Father. That oracle is 
never dumb. He guides with his counsel, he is 
an instructor of the ignorant. He walks with the 
Abrahams and the Enochs among the sons of 
men. Well may the great heart of man, finding 
and feeling the insufficiency of all human love, say, 
‘Lead me to the Rock that is higher than I.” 
Thus to go out of ourselves is our first duty in 
relation to God; and the next step in the Christian 
life is to go out of ourselves in relation to others. 
Imagine St. John or. St. Paul ever occupied in 
analysing their own spiritual state, or merely 
ministering to their own temporal or spiritual 
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comfort, No! the great Exemplar had taught | of the poor people, we want our supper, I can tell 
them a better lesson; for even Christ pleased not | you.” 

himself: he went about doing good; and even| “And how are you?” 

the high joys of his own celestial kingdom he| “ Why, thank God, never better. My eldest girl 
wished his disciples to share. He did not say, “I | made some jelly for the little cripple in Brook 
go to the glory from whence I came—I return to | Cottage, just over the village green; and we’ve 
the throne of my heavenly state;” but “I go | been there fora walk together, and coming home 


. to prepare a place for you.” The man who lives | we met our Bobby and mamma, who had been 


to himself alone has ill learnt the alphabet of Chris- | down to Sprig’s Hollow to help to stitch new covers 
tianity : “‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” | for the books in the vicar’s lending library; and 
is the second great commandment, and it has never | we had quite a race home to escape a thunder- 
been repealed. How many suffer ennui, and ner- | storm. We're all quite well, thank you, and as 
yousness, and misery, from living in such confine- | happy as the day is long.” 
ment: they are always living in the cell of their; ‘ And how do you do?” 
own selfishness; and it would do them a world of | “Uncommonly well, thank you. I’ve just been 
good to take a little exercise on the common land | to look after one of my Sunday-school class, who 
outside, where their friends and neighbours need | was absent on Sunday. Poor fellow, his mother 
their sympathy and help. To the question, “How | was ill, and he stayed at home to read some 
do you do?” some might answer with truth, | hymns to her. I quite look forward to Sunday 
“Only middling—very middling! I have been | afternoon; I’m fond of teaching, and the children 
pampering self, until self, like a schoolboy who | like me; and they are all coming to have tea at 
has eaten all his cake slily in his own bedroom, | my house next week.” ” 
feels generally uncomfortable.” Exactly! Go out of yourselves, men, women, 
“ And how do you do?” boys, girls, that is the way 
“Well, I’m getting worse. I’m worrying a good 
deal, I’m thinking what may take place, and I have 
thought of such a lot of things that my appetite’s | Go out of yourselves—to the Great Redeemer who 
nearly gone.” died for you, to obtain peace with God; and go 
“ And how do you do?” f out of yourselves to make the world better and 
“Well, my feelings are very sensitive, andif I’m | happier; that is the way to eat well, to sleep 
at all neglected or slighted, and if I’m not properly | well, to live well; that is the way to enjoy peace 
consulted about things, and if people about me|in your conscience and pleasure in the memories 
don’t always act with deference to me, it grieves | of after years; that is the way to enjoy the loving 
me, and I feel bad for days.” favour, which is better than silver and gold, while 
“And how do you do?” you live; and that is the way to have eyes that 
“Well, thank you, friend, I’m as hungry as a| swim with sorrow and hearts that beat with affec- 
hunter. I’ve been giving a lecture at the Mill | tion look down into your tomb when you are gone. 
Street Ragged Schools, and my eldest boy has | As it concerns our relationship to God and our 
been working the dissolving views for them; and | relationship to man, there is nothing so good for 


‘ 
after our hard work, and the cheers and thanks | us all as the “ going out of ourselves.” 





**To be happy, contented, and blessed.” 








THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 
BY PROFESSOR ROBERT STAWELL BALL, M.A. 


PART II. the observer at any place may be easily described. 
O those who may wish to see these | Shortly before the time at which the transit is 
curious events, it will be interesting | expected to commence, he directs his telescope, 
43 to know that the transit of Venus | provided with a piece of dark glass, to the sun, 





wes; telescope, when the eye is protected | reference. The telescope and the chronometer 
from the direct rays of the sun by a piece of| are the two essentials. It is desirable that the 
darkly-coloured glass. For scientific purposes, | telescope be a good one, and it is of the utmost 
however, telescopes and other instruments and importance that the chronometer be as good as 
appliances belonging to observatories are indis-| can be made. At the moment when the first edge 
pensably necessary to give the requisite amount | of Venus touches the sun, he quickens his atten- 
of precision to the observations. The business of! tion; and when the planet has completely entered, 
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when he just sees the dark spot completely round, | is done, a curious result is brought to light, 


he notes the time indicated by his chronometer, 
and records the hour, minute, and second. Hal! 
his work is now done, and during the four or 
- five hours that elapse while Venus is moving 
across, he has nothing to do; but when the 
planet draws near the other edge of the sun, 
preparatory to quitting it altogether, the observer 
‘again seats himself at the instrument, he fixes his 
gaze steadily on the black round spot as it nears 
the edge; gradually the portion of the sun be- 
tween the planet and the edge becomes smaller, 
and dwindles down till, when the planet just 
touches the edge, he glances again at his chro- 
nometer and again notes the hour, minute, and 
second. He has then ascertained.the time at 
which the planet was first completely on the sun, 
and the time at which it began to move off the 
sun, and by knowing these times he is able to find 
how long Venus took to 
pass across by simply 
subtracting the latter 
of these times from the 
former. This interval 
of time is the import- 
ant matter to know; it 
is the object of all the 
trouble which the ob- 
server undergoes. 

But one observer, 
making the observations 
in one particular place, 
however skilfully he 
may perform his part, 
cannot yield us_ suffi- 
cient information to 
enable us to solve the 
grand problem of the distance of the sun from 
the earth. In some distant quarter of the globe 








Fig. 3, 


namely, that one of the observers has seen Venus 
on the sun for a longer period than the other, ft 
may be, perhaps, that at one station the transit 
lasted three hours and three quarters, and at the 
other, four hours and a quarter, giving a differ. 
ence of half an hour between the durations. The 
exact times depend on the precise localities chosen; 
but it is probable that in the coming transits the 
stations selected will be such as to make the differ. 
ence nearly half an hour, this is about as great 
as will be practicable, and it is desirable to have 
the difference between the intervals as large as 
possible. 

Tt will doubtless occur to our readers to inquire, 
What is the cause of this difference? and a little 
attention will be necessary in order to understand 
it. This is a most essential point in the process of 
determining the distance of the sun. It will, 
perhaps, be made clear 
by an illustration. 

Suppose that we are 
looking at a landscape, 
we see some distant ob- 
jects, perhaps houses, or 
trees, or mountains, that 
form a sort of back- 
ground to the objects 
which are nearer us. 
Let us fix our attention 
on some object, suppose 
a tree, which lies near 
where we are standing, 
and let us notice how 
this is situated with 
reference to the back- 
ground.. Let us sup- 
pose that from where we are stationed there 
appears far away a house, which seems to be 


—in a place separated by thousands of miles | behind the tree and directly in a line with it. 


from the station of our observer, must another 
observer be at work. He must be similarly 


fow, let us leave the station which we have 
been occupying, and move to another. If we 


equipped with telescope and chronometer, and, | look again at the tree, we shall find that it is 


what is of hardly less importance, with equal | 


skill and patience. Then, from a different cen- 
tinent, and under a different clime, he, too, must 
note the precise moment at which the planet 
‘enters on the sun by his chronometer; he must 
note also the precise moment at which she com- 
mences to leave the sun, and then, by subtract- 
ing these times, he will learn how long from his 
point of view Venus remained on the sun. This 
being ascertained, and the latitude and longitude 
of his position being accurately known, the object 
of his long journey is accomplished, he returns 
home bearing with him the precious memorandum 
of his observations. 

The next stage in the process is to compare the 
results of the two observers together. When this 





no longer in a line with the house, and that its 
position, with reference to the background, has 
changed. Here our change has caused an appa- 
rent change in the position of an object in the 
foreground with reference to the background. A 
landscape is not necessary for the observation of 
this simple fact. If we look through a window 
and notice the parts of the background which are 
close to one of the bars which separate the panes, 
then if we move our heads we can see that the bar 
has apparently moved away from its former po- 
sition with reference to the background. If we 
make our experiment from a house in a street, the 
front of the opposite house forms a good back- 
ground, and in this case it will be well to use only 
one eye, as the position of the bar with reference 
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‘A few meek tears on this green pasture falling 
Will make it not less sweet.”—p. 107, 
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to the opposite house will then be more easily 
seen. 

Let us now apply what we shall have thus learnt 
to the case of the transit of Venus. Here the 
planet is the object in the foreground, while the 
sun forms the background. Supposing that the 
observer at one station sees Venus in the position 
marked Pp (Fig. 3); it will to him appear to move 
across the sun along the line a B. But just as in 
the case already. described the window-bar appears 
to be in front of different parts of the opposite 
house from two different positions of the eye that 
looks at it, so Venus appears on a different part 
of the sun to each of the observers, since they are 
in different positions. If, then, the second observer 
sees the planet in the position Q (Fig 3), it will to 
him appear to have described the line c p. Now 
we can understand why the transit will have lasted 
longer when viewed from one place than the other. 
To one observer it appears to have moved along 
the linea B; to the other it appears to have moved 
along cp. But the latter line is evidently longer 
than the former, and therefore from the latter 
station the transit appeared to last longer. 

After this point, the difficulties of the subject 
begin to throng more about our path—so much 
complicated reasoning has to be gone through, so 
many allowances have to be made, so many 
circumstances attended to, that we are unable in 
the present article to do more than indicate the 
course which must be pursued. 

The observers have now done their work, each 
of them knows the precise latitude and longitude 
of the place from which he made his observation, 
and the time that from his point of view the transit 
occupied. To do well the work that they have 
done requires skill; but they have not been called 
on to exercise any of the highest intellectual powers 
which have yet to be brought in action. The aid 
of the astronomer in the highest sense of the 
word is now invoked. He may have taken no 
part in the observation; he may not even have 
seen the transit; his life may have been spent 
more among books, papers, and figures, than in 
contemplating through telescopes the glories of 
the sky, but his assistance is not the less indis- 
pensable. To his hands the observers consign the 
results they have obtained; to him these figures 
contain a deep significance. It is hard for us to 
see how from such materials the distance of the 
sun is to be inferred with accuracy. The astro- 
nomer’s own labours and those of his predecessors 
have taught him how this is possible. Into the 
mysteries of the process we cannot enter; they 
woald only be intelligible to those who have under- 
gone the labours and enjoyed the privilege of a 
mathematical education. The astronomer combines 
the figures he is given with others that he finds 
in the tables and books with which his observatory 





is furnished. He fills many sheets with calcula. 
tions; employs numerous checks to guard against 
inaccuracies; laboriously but patiently he proceeds 
to the end, and finally emerges from his chamber 
and announces to the world the distance of the 
sun from the earth. Every one can understand the 
materials which the astronomer uses; every one 
can understand the result at which he arrives; fey 
only can follow the necessary chain of reasoning. 

When the joint result of the labours of the ob. 
server and the calculations of the astronomer has 
been announced, even though we may not be able 
to fellow the steps which have been taken, it yet 
becomes us to accept with confidence the result 
they have arrived at, as our tribute to their in. 
dustry and skill. 

The last transit of Venus occurred in the year 
1769, and the necessary observations were made 
for determining the distance of the sun on the 
occasion. It was deduced to be about ninety-five 
millions of miles from the earth! A little con- 
sideration is necessary to fully realise how enor- 
mous is this magnitude. Suppose that a locomo- 
tive engine could travel a thousand miles a day 
and that it kept up this rate, it would have to 
travel for two hundred and sixty years before it 
would have traversed a distance equal to the dis- 
tance of the sun from the earth. The sun is 
nearly four hundred times further from us than 
the moon, and this is the reason why, though it 
really is very much larger than the moon, it yet 
appears about the same size. 

The distance of the sun which was determined 
by the transit of 1769 has until lately been thought 
to be very accurate ; but within the last few years 
an idea has gradually been gaining ground among 
astronomers that the estimate is a little too large. 
To understand the source of this doubt it is neces- 
sary to remember that there are other less ac- 
curate ways of finding the distance of the sun 
besides that afforded by the transit of Venus. 
Some of these may be mentioned. There is, first, 
a series of observations on the planet Mars, from 
which the distance of the sun may be inferred by 
the calculating astronomer; there are, secondly, 
some circumstances connected with the moon’s 
motion, which enable us, by means of observa- 
tions on the moon, to determine—what may seem 
strange—the distance of the sun; besides these, 
there are others known to astronomers, which 
need not be entered into here. 

These subsidiary methods have latterly become 
entitled to our confidence, in consequence of the 
perfection which astronomical instruments have 
reached, thus rendering the observations very 
accurate; while at the same time there has been @ 
corresponding improvement in the methods by 
which, from these’ observations, the results have 
been inferred. All these, which we have called 
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———— 
the subsidiary methods of finding the sun’s dis-| Hence it is that the coming transits of Venus on 
tance, agree in indicating that about ninety or | December 8th, 1874, and December 6th, 1882, are 
ninety-one millions of miles is nearer the truth | being looked forward to with great anxiety by all 
than ninety-five millions of miles, which was the | astronomers, to finally settle the question. Even 
estimate deduced from the transit of 1769. /now the plans are being discussed of the best 
To this it may be objected that the subsidiary | methods to adopt. Every effort will be made to 
methods being admittedly less reliable than the | secure good stations for observing, good instru- 
transits of Venus, why do we not, when a discre- | ments, and good observers, and it is hoped by 
pancy arises between their results, adhere unhesi- | making good use of the experience of a century, 
tatingly to the latter and more accurate method? | the observations of 1874 and 1882 will show a 
The answer to this is easy. The transit toek | great improvement on those of 1769. 
place a century ago, and though the excellence It may be asked, why is it that astronomers are 
of the method was then as well understood as it is | so anxious to know the distance of the sun? Why 
at present, yet experienced observers were more is it that they are prepared to undergo so much 
yare, and astronomical instruments were less | labour and undertake so much expense for such an 








perfect then than now, and, in fact, it is pretty 
generally believed that there were certain wants 
of precision in the observations of 1769, which cast 
a doubt on the correctness of the result deduced 
from them. 

The state of the question, then, 1s this: there is a 
good method of finding the sun’s distance, and 


there are indifferent methods; but since the good | 


method has not been properly used, and since with 
all our skill we can only get indifferent results 
from the indifferent methods, it follows that we 
are not at present in possession of any very accu- 
rate knowledge of the distance of the sun from 
the earth. 


‘rae n ss 


REEN sloping pastures met the quiet river; 


The guardian trees bent shadowy o’er its 


: breast ; 
Inthe soft air I heard the young leaves quiver, 
But I was not at rest. 


Rang out the old church bell, its music sending 
Across the meadows with dear memories rife, 


“Oh, let me pray the prayers, before hee bending, | 


And hear the Words of Life!” 


And as I listened, rose the hurried feeling 
Of trouble, like a mist, from off my soul ; 


| cbhject? The answer to such queries is the follow- 
ing :—When once the distance of the sun is known, 
| we can find the size of the sun; we can find the 
| distances of the planets, their sizes, and the dis- 
tances of their satellites; and we can infer the 
relative weights of the materials of which they 
are composed: our knowledge of the distances of 
the stars, depends on the distance of the sun. In 
fact, it may be said that the distance from us of 
every heavenly body (the moon excepted) is known 
when we know the distance of the sun. Hence 
|the value of the accurate knowledge which we 

expect to learn from the ensuing transits of 
| Venus. 





N'O'?r.” 


| It must have been Thyself, the spring unsealing, 
That brightly by me stole. 
* * * * au * 
Fret not or chafe, O heart! where He is leading ; 
In the sweet meadow or the busy town ; 
In the green pastures of His comfort feeding, 
He can make thee lie down. 





Lie down and rest! it is the Shepherd calling, 
He hath the other sheep around His feet ; 
A few meek tears on this green pasture falling 
Will make it not less sweet. A. Bonp. 











BABY JEANTE. 


PART I. 
YY mother is a very grand lady, 
and my sisters are all dreadfully 
accomplished. There is Sylvia, 





visitors rave about. I have no 
doubt it is very clever to sing such loud, high 
notes, and to run and shake, and twirl and twist 





one’s voice about as if it were a thread of 
cotton; but, for my part, I agree with Edwin 
in preferring a simple ballad, such as “Robin 
Adair.” Then Georgiana plays so wonderfully 
that she is perfectly beset by the grand pro- 
fessionals, or maestros, as Lydia would call them, 
who attend my lady mother’s select conversa- 
zioni; and Lydia has such a passion for foreign 
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languages, that she scarcely ever uses her own: 
she is conversant with nine languages. What a 
head she must have! Besides that, she knows 
every kind of fancy work under the sun. As for 
me, I don’t know what my forte, or fortay, as 
Lydia would pronounce it, is—I don’t think I 
have any. I can only sing little songs such as 
Edwin likes; and as for playing, I never could 
manage to make anything of the strange con- 
glomeration of flats, and sharps, and naturals, 
that abound in the music Georgiana is so fond 
of. I like “ Rousseau’s Dream” and “The Last 
Rose of Summer,” or “ Home, Sweet Home” 
without variations; and as for languages, I am 
so content with my own, that I have quite for- 
gotten all the others I learnt with my governess; 
and when we went to France last year, I offended 
a gentleman that mamma respected very highly. 
He spoke to me several times; I did not answer 
him. He thought I would not; the fact was, I 
could not. I hate the balls that the others are so 
fond of, and sit up half the night sometimes talk- 
ing of whom they danced with, and what this gentle- 
man said, and what that lady had on. I enjoy a 
picnic or a croquet party, and I am fond of going 
for long rambles after botanical subjects, and 
sketching all the pretty bits of scenery I see as I 
go along ; but the worst of it is, I never finish my 
sketches. I don’t dislike sketching, but I should 
never have the patience to niggle in a number 
of little strokes, as I see Sylvia doing sometimes ; 
so that altogether there is not one study that I 
am clever at. Iam alse’ very short and small— 
scarcely more than half as tall as Sylvia, our 
beauty—and that is how a As I have been all my 
life called “Baby Jeanie;* and as I ever have 
been, I suppose I always shall be. 

I fancy mamma was very much annoyed when 
I offended Monsieur le Comte last year, for she 
called me an ungrateful child, and said she did 
not know what would become of me. I may be 
mistaken, but I think she wished me to fall in 
love with him, or he to fall in love with me; 
though I am sure, for my part, I should never 
have done so, even if I had never seen Edwin. 

I don’t suppose I should ever have written all 
. this, only that Edwin is going abroad, and he re- 
quested me to commence a diary, so that when he 
came back he might know all that had happened 
to me during the months he will be away. 


August 20th.—It seems only natural that in this 
beautiful book—Edwin’s last gift to me before he 
sailed—the first entry should be about him. At 
mamma’s last conversazione, while Georgiana was 
entrancing the select old fogies, the honour of 
whose acquaintance they are all so proud of, 
Edwin and I, finding ourselves what Lydia would 
express as decidedly de trop, managed to make 





ourselves very happy in a little recess formed by 
the curtains of the bay window, a corner where 
we could sit quite unobserved, and enjoy our own 
exclusively select conversazione. I can scarcely 
tell how it came about, but when we left our 
nook, we were as certainly and solemnly engaged : y 
to each other as were ever man and woman, and 
matters had gone so far that it had become posi-’ 
tively necessary to obtain papa’s and mamma's” 
consent. We parted with the mutual understand. 
ing that Edwin would call upon papa the next 
evening for that especial purpose. Somehow or 
another it had all happened so quietly, that no 
one seemed to have any notion of the important 
matter that was being discussed in the next room, 
nor, when I ran out of the drawing-room, glad to 
escape from the gossip and tattle that was going 
on, did I attract’any more than ordinary atten. 
tion. 

I was sitting by my bedside wondering when 
Edwin would come out, when a tap came at my 
door, and my maid Ruth entering, told me that 
papa wished to speak to me in the library. With- 
out waiting a moment, I went down. Papa looked 
at me very kindly, and, putting his hand on my 
shoulder, said— 

“So, Miss Jeanie, I hear, upon very good 
authority, that you have gone and fallen in love. 
Silly little child! not long out of the school-room, 
eh P” 

“Two years, papa,” I said, a little indignantly; 
and scarcely knowing whether papa was vexed or 
pleased. 

“ And, now, I should like to know what is to 
be done?” papa continued, rather sternly, as I 
thought. 

“T don’t know, papa,” I answered, feeling very 
near crying. 

Papa must have guessed what a hard matter I 
had to keep from doing so, for he said, “ There, 
there, it’s all right, little body. Run along to 
Edwin, and he’ll tell you of my stern decree, while 
I go and fetch mamma and let her into the 
secret.” 

Papa always spoke to me as if I were a child. 

It was very easy to guess what papa’s answer 
had been, and now we only waited to hear that 
mamma agreed with him. 

Presently they both came back together, and 
papa, in a joking manner, that I could not 
thoroughly appreciate just then, told mamma 
how affairs stood. 

“Baby Jeanic!” said mamma; “she’s such @ 
child, she is not fit to be engaged, and much less 
to be married. She is such a wild thing, too. 

I generally manage to think naughty things; 
but at that moment I could not help remembering 
how anxious mamma had seemed last year that I 
should receive the attentions of M. le Comte 
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“She must be married some day, I suppose,” 
said papa; at which mamma did not look very 
pleased. 

“She has no idea of managing a house,” said 
mamma, “and I am sure I do not know how 
she would get on with Mr. Felstun’s small in- 


come.” 
“Small income, mamma 


prise ; “why, Edwin is rich.” 

“Five or six hundred a year may seem a great 
deal to you, my dear; but you would soon find 
out how insufficient it would be, and I should not 
be fulfilling my duty if I allowed you to marry on 
such an income. I cannot stay any longer, my 
guests are awaiting me;” and mamma left the 
room, having cast an effectual damp on all three, 
for I could see that dear papa, although he would 
not disapprove, was almost as disappointed as 
Edwin or I could be. 

So it was decided that Edwin should accept an 
appointment abroad which had been offered him 
some little time ago, but which he had decided to 
refuse; and that point settled, it was discovered 
that a ship would be sailing in a few weeks, in 
which he must take his passage or wait for several 
months, which latter idea he never for a moment 
entertained. Though Edwin explained to me all 
about this appointment, I could not quite under- 
stand it. He would return in two years’ time, 
he said, when would fall to his share an appoint- 
ment equally lucrative in England. 

New Year’s Day.—This first day of the new 
year has been a very eventful one, and not alic- 
gether pleasant. It began pleasantly enough for 
me, for besides the numerous birthday presents 
awaiting me at breakfast, there was also a letter 
from Edwin, the first one we have yet received, 
and it commenced by wishing me “many happy 
returns of the day,” and hoping that the letter 
would arrive on this (new year’s) day. This little 
incident delighted me especially, for I thought how 
kind it was of him to remember and to time his 


!” T answered, in sur- 


letter so nicely, a rather difficult thing, I should 
imagine. 

Lying by Sylvia’s plate was a letter for her. I 
was too much engaged with my own to notice any- 
thing that was going on until Georgiana remarked, 
in an unusually loud and sharp key, “‘ How red you 
are, Sylvia. Is there anything unusual in your 
letter?” 

Sylvia stammered and looked angrily at Georgy, 
and papa, looking up from the letter he was read- 
ing, asked whom the letter was from. 

“From Cousin Stacy,” Sylvia answered, still 
very crimson. 

“No, that it is not,” said Lydia, who was 
sitting next to Sylvia. It is not Stacy's writing.” 

“What right have you to overlook my letters?” 
asked Sylvia. 

Lydia was about to answer, when her papa asked 
again, and in a very stern voice, “ Whois that letter 
from, Sylvia P” 

Sylvia made no answer, but seemed very much 
confused. 

“Tf you will not answer I must see for myself,” 
said papa, holding out his hand for the letter, 
which Sylvia still kept in her own. “Give it to 
me, Sylvia!” said papa, in a tone that Sylvia 
saw she must not disobey. 

Papa took the letter and read it through, we all 
of us waiting silently and anxiously while he did so. 

“Come with me, Sylvia,” said papa; and the two 
went into the library. Immediately there was a 
buzz of conversation, and poor Sylvia was con- 
demned, though no one knew of what to condemn 
her. Each of them rose up in virtuous indigna- 
tion against her unknown fault, and spoke very 
bitterly of her, and when mamma joined in, and 
spoke more bitterly than either, it became too 
much for me, so leaving them to digest their 
breakfast I ran up-stairs into my own room, wait- 
ing till Sylvia should be released, to hear from 
her what the contents of this strange letter could 





be. (To be continued.) 





A NOVEMBER DAY. 


jT is a heavy damp decaying day ; 
ff The dreary sky is broken, dull, and grey; 
Ragged rain-clouds drift from the shoreward 
spray, 
And in the bleak and empty fields alway 
Shakes the withered stubble in the wind, 
That bears the smell of the late-turned turf, 
The heavy damp of clay ; 
The dim grass shivers; winding on its way 
The desolate river rushes, swirling surf 
Coldly, coldly past the rushes dank 
That, bowed with rain, fringe the flood-beaten bank. 


| About the weedy gable of the house, 
| Where slouches the damp hayrick, weather 
tanned, 

| And black pond choked with rotten undergrowth 
Of shrub, and grass, and broken branch uncouth, 
Sends a wet, raw, forlorn air that grieves, 

| And passes, heedless whether any heeds, 

| In melancholy dirges down the river’s reeds ; 

| The numb birds tremble on the foggy boughs, 

| Like wind-forgotten leaves. 

And in the farmyard cold the ruffled fowls 
| Peck whimperingly among the scattered seeds ; 
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The black crow in the late-ploughed paddock feeds, 
Silent and quick; and on a bare twigged tree 
Another squawks and watches earnestly. 

At times the chained dog dolorously howls ; 
The skeleton brown poplars sighing stand ; 

And up the wet, unmortared weather wall 

The spider moves with stealthy crippled crawl, 
Like a crabbed, withered hand. 
Soon dark and blankest silence domes the ground, 





Where the damp night-wind moving drearily, 
Stirring the drifts of barren shrub, swoons round 
The heavy skirts of the low, leaden sky, 
Then swells into a gale from the low sea, 
And, when until the midnight it has wrought 
Clearing the glooms, as I look out on high, 
In the dead blue there’s nought save one black cloud, 
Like a monster crossing the cold vault, half-cowed, 
Before the hurricane roaring loud. 
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UNA AND 
=AMMA,” said little Amy, “do tell us a 


*« Yes, please, please, mamma,” was 
echoed by several voices, “ and let it 
be a fairy tale.” 

“Well, sit down quietly, children. Amy and 
Grace get your work, and I will try to think of one.” 

“Now, mamma, we’re all settled to listen; won’t 
you begin?” 

“In a wild and lonely part of the country, long ago, 
when they say fairies had great power, there lived a 
boy named Theodore. He had several brothers and 
sisters, and I am sorry to say, often grieved his 
parents much by his unkind and tyrannical behaviour 
towards those younger than himself. He expected 
them in all things to obey him, 2nd would never give 
way in the slightest degree to their wishes; on the 
contrary, if they showed any unwillingness to submit 
to his rule, he would lose his temper, and frequently 
become both rough and rude. It happened on one 
particular occasion, that he had quarrelled with all 
the other children, and in endeavouring to have 
everything his own way, had pushed down his youngest 
sister, Una, and hurt her very much. The poor little 
thing began to cry piteously; but he being in a wicked 
passion, rushed from the house without enquiring 
for her, or seeming sorry for his savage conduct. 
There was a pretty green mound behind the house, 
where the fairies were supposed to have their palace. 
It was surrounded with hawthorn bushes, just then 
in full blossom, so that the air was fragrant with 
perfume, and the birds were singing gaily from every 
tree, when Theodore, with his heart filled with dark 
and evil passions, entered this scene,of peace and 
harmony, and flung himself down under the shade of 
one of the fairy thorns. He lay for some moments 
absorbed in his own fancied wrongs, when, raising his 
eyes, he beheld, with great astonishment, a beautiful 
lady standing before him.” 

‘Mamma, what was she like ?” 

“She was very small, and was dressed in green ; 
her eyes were piercingly bright, and as she fixed them 
intently on Theodore he was conscious of a most 
extraordinary and disagreeable sensation. At length 
she spoke, ‘Depart! here I reign queen; and cannot 





THE WOLF. 


permit savage beasts to make their lair in my do- 
minions.’ Theodore was about to reply that he was 
a boy, not a savage beast ; but though he tried hard 
to speak, his tongue would not utter a word. ‘Depart! 
repeated the fairy queen, in so commanding a tone, 
that he made an effort to rise and obey the mandate; 
but, wonderful to relate, he found himself obliged to 
walk on four legs. There was a clear well near, and 
hastening thither he stooped forward and gazed at 
his reflection in the crystal water; then for the first 
time he became conscious of the horrible fact that he 
had been transformed into a wolf. Seeing the fairy 
queen still standing in the hawthorn shade, he fell 
down at her feet with a supplicatory look, and whined 
piteously. ‘No!’ she said, in answer to his pathetic 
appeal, ‘remain as you are; your present form suits 
your spirit best. There is but one spell that can 
undo mine. A gentle word from a loving heart 
alone has power to transform this wolf into a human — 
being,’ saying these words she vanished from his 
sight, and with her hope departed also. ‘A gentle 
word from a loving heart,’ he repeated. ‘Alas, 
who would speak gently to me in my present form! 
no use seeking for that spell; my doom is fixed, afi 
a wolf I must live and die.’ Meantime there was 
great consternation in the family at the absence of 
Theodore; his parents had been from home, but when 
they returned and were informed of his disappearance, 
every search was made and every effort tried for the 
recovery of the lost boy, but of course without avail. 
“Time passed away, and all the family seemed to 
have recovered the shock with the exception of little 
Una, who often stole off by herself and wept silently 
over the loss of her brother. Some months after his 
disappearance his mother was in the garden gather- 
ing fruit, and perceived a wolf stealthily approach. 
With a scream she threw down her basket and 
fled to the house, declaring she had been so much 
frightened, it was impossible she could ever enter 
the garden again alone. ‘I terrify even my own 
mother,’ thought poor Theodore as he retreated. 
‘Oh, who will give a gentle word to a wolf!’ Another 
day his father was at work in the field when he 
beheld the same seemingly savage animal prowling 
about, and, seizing a pitchfork, he rushed at poor 
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Theodore, who ran off as fast as his legs could carry 
him. Sad, oh, so sad at heart! On another occasion, 
his elder brothers and sisters were assembled in the 
farm-yard, when, looking towards the gate, they raised 
an exclamation, ‘A wolf! a wolf! oh, look at that 
ferce wolf! run—run sisters for the gun, and we will 
have a shot at him.’ 
thé house and shut the door after them. Theodore 
did not wait to be shot by his brothers, but slunk 
away sullenly, and by the time the gun was brought, 
was nowhere to be seen. When little Una heard all 
these stories, she remarked, ‘That poor wolf comes 
prowling here so often I am sure he must want 
something ; I wonder is he hungry ?’ 

“‘Most likely,’ replied one of her brothers ; ‘ and if 
he could get hold of you, little Una, he would soon 
eat you up.’ 

«“¢Qh no, I would not be the least afraid; I am 
sure he would not hurt a child.’ 

«“«That’s because you’re young and ignorant, and 
you don’t know anything about the nature of wolves,’ 
he answered contemptuously. 

“Una said no more, but she kept her own opinion. 
Theodore determined to make one more trial among 
his own family, though he had little hope of the 
result. Accordingly, he hid himself near the house, 
and watched until one evening he saw his father, 
mother, and elder brothers go out; then gently 
pushing open the door, he stood before the younger 
children. There was a universal scream, ‘A wolf! 
awolf! We shall all be eaten up.’ And the little ones 
ran to the farthest corner of the room, and huddled 
together as closely as possible. 

“Meantime the dreaded animal stood in the 
middle, gazing at the group of frightened children, 
and longing that he could speak. Then Unadisengaged 
herself from the others, crept timidly forward, and 
seeing the savage creature stand there quietly and 
harmlessly, took courage to approach, and stretching 
out her tiny hand to caress his head, said, softly, 
‘Poor wolf, I am sure you would not hurt me; let 
me pat you.’ 

The moment she uttered the words the animal 
gave a strange cry and fell at her feet, and in 
speechless astonishment they all beheld a wondrous 
transformation. The wolf disappeared, and in his 
place stood their long-lost brother Theodore, for 
Una had broken the fairy spell. You may imagine 
the surprise and delight of the parents on their 
return when they were greeted by their son, and 
heard the marvellous story of his restoration to 
human form. Now my story is ended, children; 
but you know there is something to be learned even 
from a fairy tale; so tell me what lesson you can 
draw from this,” 

“Mamma,” said Amy, “I think it means that 
when people are cross and savage, like wolves, the 
best way to make them kind is to speak gently to 
them, Theodore’s mother was frightened at him, 








The girls immediately set off to | 








his father and brother threatened him, and he was 
a wolf still; but when Una patted his head and 
spoke kindly he became a boy again, and I am sure 
loved her very much, and did not act like a wolf 
any more.” 

“T daresay not, dear, and I hope you will all re- 
member this story when you feel inclined to be cross 
and ill-natured to each other. Try the spell of a 
gentle word; you will find it very powerful.” 
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58. Two prophets who both were warned that they 
should die, and both in despair asked expressly a 
desire to die ? 

59. Who said, “Thou God seest me ?” 

60. The men of which tribe in Israel could not 
pronounce the h in sh ? 

61. A wise woman who saved the city in which 
she lived ? 

62. A man who lost his life through the mis- 
conduct of his two servants ? 

63. What was the origin of the word “Samaria?” 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 96. 

46. Matt. xviii. 10. ‘That in heaven their angels. 
do behold the face of my Father.” 

47. Matt. xvii. 21. 

48. Matt. xxii. 32. 

49. Acts ix. 16. 

50. 2 Kings vi. 13, &e. 

51. John xi. 51. 

52. To reveal to the Saviour the circumstances of 
his passion. 

53. John xii. 37. 

54, Lev. xxv. 23. 

55. Lev. xxvi. 35. 

56. Esther ix. 19. 

57. At Troas. Acts xvi. 10. “ We understand,” &e. 








SONNET. 
§24%RIEND, charity with thee a duty means: 
‘ale A poor man in thine eyes is but a dun 
yA Claiming a debt thou ow’st him. Thou art 
‘ one 
Whose very “frailty unto virtue leans ;” 

Thy love, thy hope, thy faith, are evergreens, 

Blooming in shine and shadow. Once begun, 

Who daunts thee in thy work may veil the sun, 
And make a desert place of earth’s fair scenes. 





Dear Friend, ’tis oh so easy to obtain 
A friend in thee all common friends before. 
Trust me, I do not breathe a flattering strain, 
Nor, that I may seem crammed with wit and lore, 
Do I hunt up quaint thoughts through all my brain ; 
I give my feelings utterance and no more. 
James Dawson, JUN. 
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STRAY 


Szamunp, an old Icelandic poet, could give many a 
Christian of to-day a lesson in judgment. Saith he— 
“ What worthy man without a blemish ? 

What wicked man without a merit ?” 
Lines well worth remembering, even thougha heathen 
wrote them. 


Dugine the violent gale on the 12th of Septembeg, 
last, The Quiver lifeboat at Margate gave most 
gratifying proof of its perfect seaworthiness. No 
lives were saved (fortunately there was no neces- 
sity, as the distressed vessels were succoured by 
handier means), but to have been afloat in a heavy 
sea, and an unabated gale, for quite six hours, was 
so severe a test as not to be passed over. The 
Secretary of the Royal National Lifeboat Institution 
informs us that the services of The Quiver were 
very. gallant, and if so it had« been néeded she 
might have saved two shipwrecked crews*with no 
further risk. and*exposure ‘than was incurred on the 
occasion in question. 


Musicians. may play ad ‘libitum, but still .they 
follow the score. In playing out our lives, a good 
many of us claim a far wider ad. libitum. . We refuse 
to pay any heed to the notation of the Great Master, 
and insist on having our own tune.as well as time. 
What wondexthat we so often)get out of harmony! 


From an Indian paper we learn that 


“The Brahmins of the city of Peona have been much de- 
lighted with the fall of rain, as it is attributed: to the expedient 
of dipping their gods in the water up to the waist. Since 
Sunday last, the gods, it seems, could bear no longer the 
state they were in, and consequently caused the rain to fall 
to obtain their release.” 


It is puzzling enough to reconcile this almost laugh- 
able freak with ordinary human intelligence ; but we 
are the more amazed when we hear this of a people 
remarkable for its personal dignity, learning, and 
acuteness of intellect. But the Brahmins are among 
the first in reason and the last in faith. Hence the 
anomaly, and its absurd results. 


SwINDLERs are credited with far too much acute- 
ness. They are sorry fishers of men, after all. If 
they had any sportsman’s pluck in them, they would 
set their wits against the sharpest, instead of the 
flattest, fellows they could find. To “do” their 
present victims must be about as lively sport as 
netting torpid barbel. 


Ir is not out of place here to note that a Ragged 
School Industrial’ Exhibition was recently held in 
connection with one of the London Ragged Schools, 
consisting of articles made, and flowers reared, by 


the children of the school. We believe the enter- 





NOTES. 


prise was as successful as it deserved to be, and may 


give the initiative to kindred institutions. We 
rejoice to see such a movement extended and mais. 
tained throughout the country. 


Durine the year ending at Michaelmas, 1868, no 
less than a hundred and twenty-nine murders hay 
been committed in England and Wales alone. The 
spirit of Cain is well established even in the most 
Christian country in the world. But happily the 
number is less than that for the preceding year 
although the difference comparatively is very small—~ 
namely, six. Can we found any hope upon this.as tp, 
succeeding years ? ” 

WE fear that few of our readers are well acquainted 
with either the life or the works of Bishop Tegnér, 
the great poet of Sweden. We are indebted toa 
Swedish correspondent for the following account‘of 
Tegnér’s abode and habits, which he has ‘translated’ 
from the original of Béttiger, and obligingly — 
at our service :— 


‘It will perhaps interest the reader to visit fora few’ — 


moments the simple dwelling whence se gréat & renown pre — 


ceeded, We go, then, to Lund, and find there, at the cornerof 


Grabrédragatan (Grayfriars Street) and Klostergatan (Cloister — 


: 


Street), a white house of roomy and comfortable appearanée’ 


This, together with the little garden beside it, is the poets, — 


own. On the high stone step outside we see some curly- headed 
children playing with a fat, black-nosed pug. This is the berd’s. 


favourite dog, the well-known Atis, who has been inseparably’ y 


attached to him for twelve years, and has not yet neglectedto 
attend a single Greek lecture. When his master ascends the, 
chair, Atis follows, and takes his place at his feet. Should the 
professor ever forget the hour for lecture, Atis pulls him by the’ 
coat, and then his master knows what is the time of day. We. 
enter the house and leave to the left the dwelling-rooms of the 
family. To the right we enter a large hall, and within that is. 
the poet’s study; but before opening the door, we ought to” 
listen if there is not a sound from within of heavy steps, arid an 
indistinct monotonous humming. This is the sign that the: 
bard is composing. When he thus walks and hums, we know 


that something may be expected. All then leave him in peace,” 


and even Atis prefers remaining outside on the step. Bat the 
poet is now away, and we enter his chamber. What do we find? 
An unpretending student’s room, with two windows, the walls 
covered with books from floor to ceiling; a brown- painted 
writing-tab:e before a pearl-coloured sofa; and for the rest, 
nothing remarkable, excepting two hollows in the opposite 
corners of the floor. It is on these points that the peet has 
turned during his chamber-wanderings. The very deal boards 
have received impressions from his poetry. . . . It was under 
this low ceiling that his ‘Frithiof’s Saga’ first saw the day; 
on this brown-painted writing-table that ‘ Nattvardsbarnen’ 
was penned ; on this pearl-coloured sofa that the poet, recover- 
ing, lay when he wrote ‘ Axel.’ ; 


“Frithiof’s Saga” is an epic, and the greatest 
poem to be found in the literature of Sweden. 
“Nattvardsbarnen” is that charming poem from 
which Longfellow has taken his “Children of the 
Lord’s Supper.” “ Axel” contains a most beautiful 


description of an old veteran of the time of that 


idolised monarch, Charles XII. of Sweden. 





